Old King Coal—no longer a mer- 
ry old soul—is a morose monarch 
facing imminent abdication. In an 
earlier coal crisis some wag ob- 
served that JoHN L Lewis is the 
best salesman the oil industry ever 
had. He is still carrying the ball 
toward their goal. The sale of coal 
furnaces is 50% below last yr. Dis- 
turbed householders are buying oil 
and gas equipment like mad. And 
industrial users aren’t far behind. 
Only last wk Pennsylvania Ry (a 
large carrier of coal) bought 226 
diesel locomotives — the largest 
single order ever placed. The in- 
creasing trend toward oil on the 
part of carriers is perhaps the most 
impressive evidence of coal’s even- 
tual doom. Coal is an important 
source of revenue for many rail 
lines. Their natural wish would be 
to give it preference. 

JoHN L Lewis is, of course, fully 
cognizant of his precarious posi- 
tion. One reason for frequent work 
stoppages is that production poten- 
tial exceeds demand. If the full 
force worked full time the mkt 
soon would be glutted, and the 
bargaining position of Mr LEwis 
thus impaired. For a number of 
yrs the union leader has sought to 
curb production thru a succession 
of adroit stratagems. The accumu- 
lated effect, unhappily for the 
miners, has been to further reduce 
the demand for coal. Miners, in 
turn, are apathetic to pensions 
because they know many of their 
number will be in other occupa- 
tions before retirement age. 
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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Mrs JANE HADLEY, of St Louis: 
“Marrying a V-Pres is somewhat 
like being married to a nat’l in- 
stitution, a combination of Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln memorials.” 1-Q 

Rep Pavut W SHarFerR, of Mich: 
“Enactment of the entire welfare 
state program advocated by Mr 
Truman would cost more than a 
trillion dollars in 13 yrs. Tax de- 
ductions from your pay check 
would double.” 2-Q 

EarRL J McGratH, U S Commis- 
sioner of Education: “There is a 
specter in academic halls, another 
entire student body for every col- 
lege and univ, just as able as those 
normally enrolled. These 2 or 3 
million college-age persons not en- 
rolled are a standing reminder of 
the short-sightedness of the rich- 
est nation on earth.” 3-Q 

Péace, Czech Communist jnl: 
“The Communist empire will last 
for thousands of yrs.” 4-Q 


“ ” 


J P FANNING, sec’y & gen’l mer, 
Natl Ass’n of Bedding Mfr’s, re- 
porting record business since war 
ended: “It could be that people are 
going to bed to escape domestic 
and internat’l complications.” 5-Q 

Norris E Dopp, director gen’, 
UN Food & Agricultural Organiza- 
tion: “You can’t build world peace 
on empty bellies.” 6-Q 

ANDREI Y VISHINSKY, Soviet For’gn 
Minister, declaring Russia has of- 
fered to open doors to internat 
atomic control and _ inspection: 
“The inspectors of the proposed 


internat’l control agency can come 
into our house and smell the 
mat’ls, touch them, feel them, do 
anything they want or desire.” 7-Q 

Mary GarRDEN, retired Scottish 
opera star: “‘My singing days are 
over—even in the bathtub.” 8-Q 

FraNcIs P MAatTTHEews, Sec’y of 
Navy, warning of atomic weapon 
development: “The setting is per- 
fect for the end of society—per- 
haps even for the end of human 
life. The danger is undeniable. To- 
tal annihilation is not inconceiv- 
able.” 9-Q 


Dr E F St Joun Lysuryn, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, England, quitting 
Nat’l Health Service to return to 
private practice: “The 66,500,000 
($186,200,000) spent on useless pills 
and bottles of medicine under 
the health act has been tragically 
wasted.” 10-Q 


“ ” 

Dr HENRY M_ WRISTON, pres, 
Brown Univ: “It’s just good busi- 
ness to fatten up animals before 
you slaughter them, and the tax- 
payer should be treated the same 
way. If you are going to tax him, 
keep him in a position to pro- 
duce taxes.” 11-Q 











EVE wio Never quotes, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
















AGE—Youth—1 

Forty is the old age of youth; 50 
is the youth of old age-—Wooden 
Barrel, hm, Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America. 


AUTOMOBILES—2 

An English newspaper columnist 
says that to him the front of an 
American car looks like a Japanese 
gen’l with bad teeth. — NAPIER 
Moore, Financial Post. (Canada) 


BELIEF—3 

It’s admirable to fight for a 
principle—but be sure it’s a princi- 
ple, not a prejudice—Mason City 
(Ia) Globe-Gazette. 


BUSINESS—4 

The business man today is con- 
fronted with a maze of mystifying 
laws and interpretations of laws 
governing his conduct. Perhaps you 
have heard of the man who 
claimed he crossed the Grand 
Canyon riding a bicycle on a tight- 
wire in a high wind while keep- 
ing 7 balls, a couple of lawn mow- 
ers and a gasoline range in the 
air. Compared to the average busi- 
ness man beset by the power 
planners, the man on the tightwire 
had all the best of it. At least it 
is not recorded that anybody 


forced him into the act—or that 
anybody was working on the tight- 
wire with a hacksaw—ZInvention 
News. 


CHILDREN—Modern—5 

A little girl decided to draw a 
picture of the Nativity. First she 
drew the creche, and Mary and 
Joseph, then a few shepherds and 
a farm animal. After some consid- 
eration she added a roof to the 
stable, a tree, and a star. Still the 
picture seemed incomplete. There 
was a lot of white space at the 
top of the paper. This was a prob- 
lem, but she solved it. In large, 
but quite neat letters she filled in 
the legend: “DrInK MOLSON’s BEER.” 
—Montrealer. (Canada) 


CHRISTMAS—6 

According to authentic records, 
no church festivals were held in 
celebration of Christ’s birth until 
the list half of the 4th century.— 
Telescope-Messenger. 


CHURCH—Mbrs—7 

Church mbrs in too many cases 
are like deep sea divers, encased in 
the suits designed for many fath- 
oms deep, marching bravely to 
pull out plugs in bath tubs— 
PETER MARSHALL, Mr Jones, Meet 
the Devil. (Revell) 


CIVILIZATION—8 

Civilization is a state in which 
man has found hiring a lawyer 
the moral equivalent of physical 
assault.—Boston Globe. 


COMMUNISM—9 

Mbrship in the Communist party 
in Italy dropped from 2% million 
to 2 million during the list 6 mo’s 
of *'49.—Youth for Christ Mag. 


CONGRESS—Cost—10 

The salary and expenses for a 
single senator and his office staff 
are going to cost the American 
taxpayer $50,905 a yr. The bill for 
all 96 of them will run around $5 
million a yr—Montreal (Canada) 
Star. 


. of alcohol, 


COST-OF-LIVING—I1 

City families in the U S spent 
32% of their wkly income for food 
last spring.—Education Digest. 


DRINK—Drinking—12 

We hear a great deal about men 
who get drunk, go home and beat 
up their wives; but we hear little 
of the vast numbers who get 
drunk to keep from going home 
and beating up their wives. We 
hear much of the explosive effects 
but little about its 
function as a safety valve. 

The safest stand is to consider 
alcohol in the light of the old 
saying, In vino veritas est. In other 
words, wine lights up and reveals 
the true nature of a man... If 
the natural instincts are base or 
vicious, the alcohol releases them; 
if they are on a high plane, they 
may be manifested by acts of 
generosity, love and kindness.—Dr 
J G Witson & Dr M J PRESCOR, 
Problems in Prison Psychiatry. 
(Caxton) 


EDUCATION—13 

The college and univ mills ground 
fine, perhaps, but certainly long, 
during the yr ending June 30, ’49, 
and produced a record 430,000 de- 
grees, the U S Office of Education 
estimates. That tops the preceding 
yr’s high record by about 33%, and 
the pre-war peak-yr of °'39-’40 by 
almost 50%—Clearing House. 


EFFICIENCY—14 

Some people think they are over- 
worked because it takes them all 
day to do a 3 hr job—Pipefuls, 


hm, State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company. 

EMOTION—15 

Neither run away from your 


emotions nor fight them. They are 
automatically mobilized energies. 
Direct them wisely, so that you 
can obtain their maximum results. 
Otherwise frustration and _ sensi- 
tiveness will result—Conf Bd Mgt 
Record. 





Lucy Hrrriz, Editor 





W. K. Green, Business Manager 
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EXPERIENCE—16 

Experience is a safe light to 
walk by, and he is not a rash man 
who expects success in the future 
by the same means which secured 
it in the past——-WENDELL PHILLIPs,* 
American orator. 


| They say .. | 
| Mystery-writing craft, joining | 
| other trades, has become union- | 
| ized. Its slogan: “Crime Does | 
| Not Pay—Enough” ... Accord- | 
| ing to Occupied Countries News | 
| Notes, a univ devoted to the | 
| cause of peace will be erected in | 
| Hiroshima . . . Chinese workers | 
| for Hong Kong public utility | 
| co’s have been holding parties | 
I to celebrate the tide of Commu- | 
| nist victories in S China. Gath- | 
| erings are dubbed “oxtail” par- 
| ties since term “cocktail” is re- | 
| garded as imperialistic . . . Pest | 
| Control News, hm of the Rose | 
| Exterminating Co, supplies us | 
| with enough information on | 
| fleas to hold our curiosity for | 
| a while: Seems they have ex- | 
| traordinary leaping powers, | 
| travel tail 1st, and land facing | 
| the direction from which they | 
| came. Never had we realized | 
| that the movements of certain | 
I political personages were pat- | 
tened so closely on.the behavior | 
of lesser insects .. . 
| 


FREEDOM—17 

It is an eld American custom to 
appeal to freedom, to raise it as 
the banner over every field of en- 
gagement, to use it as both the 
sword and the shield in all our 
contentions with anybody over any- 
thing. This has made freedom a 
very hallowed word.—HUGH STEVEN- 
son TIGNER, “Academic Freedom 
and the Communist Teacher,” 
Christian Century, 9-28-49. 


GERMANY—18 

Not uncommon among young 
Germans is an attitude like that 
of a young woman student at 
the Univ of Goettingen who said, 
“I was convinced Germany would 
win the war. I was so sure of it 
that I was studying Japanese, 
Spanish and English because I 
thought that was all I would need. 
I had something to believe in. 
Now there’s nothing left.” She 
ended with sudden vehemence, “I 
believe nothing!”—Evarts GRAHAM, 
Jr, St Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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GOSSIP—19 
The tales the gossiper tells are 
too rumorous to mention.—Banking. 


HAPPINESS—20 

Three things make us happy and 
content: the seeing eye, the hear- 
ing ear, the responsive heart.— 
Missionary Digest. 


HUMOR—21 

Life without humor .is like an 
automobile without springs.—Ani- 
mator, hm, Alexander Film Co. 


KNOWLEDGE—22 

Whatever we accept, we learn; 
and we learn according to all the 
varying conditions under which we 
accept—Wm H Kurpatrick, Child- 
hood Education. 


LANGUAGE—23 

As a child, Mary Baker Eddy* 
loved long words. On one occasion, 
when a more than usually heated 
argument was under way between 
2 farmers who had brought their 
case to Mark Baker, her -father, 
for arbitration, one of the disput- 
ants raised his voice beyond the 
point at which Mark usually in- 
tervened with some _ restraining 
order. But he did not intervene, 
and Mary from her corner became 
alert and anxious. At last she could 
bear it no longer, and in a sud- 
den lull remarked quietly but firm- 
ly, “Mr Bartlett, why do you artic- 
ulate so vociferously?” 

There was silence for a mo- 
ment, and then everyone burst out 
laughing, and it was not long be- 
fore the matter was settled and 
all concerned were discussing good 
humoredly the child’s quaint 
speech.—HuGH A STUDDERT KENNE- 
py, Mrs Eddy. (Farallon) 


LIFE—24 

One man gets nothing but dis- 
cord out of a piano; another gets 
harmony. No one claims the piano 
is at fault. Life is about the same. 
The discord is there, and the har- 
mony is there. Study to play it 
correctly, and it will give forth the 
beauty; play it falsely, and it will 
give forth the ugliness. Life is not 
at fault—Sunshine Mag. 


LOVE—25 

If the old saying that love is 
blind is true, all. we can say. is 
that it seems to get around pretty 
well.—Bendizline, hm, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp’n. 





MANNERS—26 
Nothing is ever lost by politeness 
. except your seat in a bus.— 
Oral Hygiene. 


MIND—27 

The mind of a thoroughly well- 
informed man is like a bric-a-brac 
shop, all monsters and dust and 
everything priced above its proper 
value.—OscaR WILDE,* Epigrams & 
Aphorisms. 


(Luce) 




















Ninety yrs ago (Dec 2,1859) HEn- 
RY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW wrote: 

“This will be a great day in our 
history; the date of a new Revolu- 
tion . . . Even as I write they are 
leading old JOHN Brown* to execu- 
tion in Va for attempting to rescue 
slaves. This is sowing the wind to 
reap the whirlwind which will 
come soon.” 

RALPH WaLDO EMERSON declared 
that JOHN Brown “made the gal- 
lows as glorious as the cross.” 

In modern perspective, JOHN 
BRowN was a plundering, blunder- 
ing madman, who probably should 
have ended his days in an asylum. 
Certainly he contributed gener- 
ously in giving the newly-settled 
western state its deserved epithet 
of “bloody Kansas.” Brown be- 
lieved every slave-holder had “for- 
feited his right to live,” and set 
about murdering all who differed. 

JOHN BROWN was hardly the “poor 
old man” sentimentalists fondly 
cherished. From his late 40’s he 
was called “old John Brown” to 
avoid confusion with a son, “young 
John Brown” who joined in raids. 

The climaxing attack on Harp- 
er’s Ferry, in Va, planned as a Ist 
step in a chaotic uprising of Negro 
Slaves, was obviously doomed to 
failure. Despite forecasts of New 
England’s intellectuals, BROwN was 
soon forgotten. Probably no one 
today would remember his name 
if a Union soldier, some yrs later, 
hadn’t chanced to recall a briefly- 
popular ballad. John Brown’s Body 
was a fine marching song. 
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Credo for Teachers 


In a recent issue of Ind Teacher 
there appeared these “Eleven Com- 
mandments for Teachers” which 
should be shared with other ed- 
ucators: 

I Thou shalt have interests out- 
side thy classroom. 

II Thou shalt not attempt to 
make graven images of thy stu- 
dents, for lo they are not stone, but 
flesh, and heir to the wrigglings 
and whisperings thereof. 

III Thou shalt not cry out in a 
loud voice unto them, for the voice 
of wrath is alien to the spirit of 
learning, and thy students will re- 
spect thee not if thou callest their 
names in vain. 

IV Remember thy wk ends and 
thy vacations, for in times of stress 
the thought of them will give 
thee comfort. 

V Honor thy students and be- 
lieve in them, for they have 
great need of thee, whatsoever 
their actions; and verily thou must 
hold strong to this faith when the 
spitballs fly unto thee and the 
unruly grow wild. 

VI Thou shalt not kill in any 
way, even the smallest, the curiosi- 
ty of a little child, yea tho it seem 
often the curiosity of a cat and 
never-ending. - 

VII Thou shalt not suffer any 
unkindness of thought or action to 
enter the door of thy classroom. 

VIII Thou shalt not steal time 
from thine own hrs of leisure by 
putting off work so long that it 
fitteth not its. rightful schedule. 

IX Thou shalt not bear witness 
to the ills and sorrows of thy stu- 
dents with a cold heart; verily thou 
canst not love them all, nor is it 
commanded, but to understand 
their problems and to say unto 
them, “Come, let us work togeth- 
er;” that is the law of thy pro- 
fession. 

X Thou shalt not covet thy col- 


MUSIC—28 

Dr Chaim Weizmann,* pres of 
Israel, relates the story of how 
music became an instrument of 
war last winter in Palestine. Leon- 
ard Bernstein, the composer-con- 
ductor, flew to the Middle East to 
conduct the Palestine’ symphony. 
His concert was given in Beersheba, 
in the heart of the Negev, and it 
drew record crowds. 

An Egyptian reconnaissance 
plane saw thousands of soldiers 
and civilians streaming into the 
desert from all directions, and re- 
ported this mass-movement. Arab 
troops immediately were deployed 
against the coming offensive—for 
surely, they felt, this must be a 
military maneuver, because who’d 
take time out in war to listen to a 
Mozart concerto. — D ScHAcHaR, 
American Hebrew. 


OPTIMISM—Pessimism—29 

“Ah, well,” sighed the optimist, 
shedding sunshine and smiles, 
“somewhere behind the clouds the 
sun is still shining.” 

“Maybe so,” grunted his dis- 
couraged friend, “and far under 
the sea there is solid land, but 
that doesn’t help a guy when he 
falls overboard.”—Toastmaster. 


PERSONNEL—30 

Eddie, the hardware store clerk, 
had made a name for himself as 
the most inefficient and discourte- 
ous salesman ever. The atmosphere 
when he was absent 1 day was like 
the tranquil beauty of summer 
weather after a thunderstorm. One 
regular customer remarked on the 
difference. 

“Eddie ain’t just away,” said the 
proprietor, “he don’t work here 
any more.” 

“Do you have any one in mind 
for the vacancy?” the customer 
asked. 

“Nope,” said the proprietor. “Ed- 
die didn’t leave no vacancy.”— 
Canadian Underwriter. 
league’s classroom, nor his equip- 
ment, nor his system, nor his de- 
gree, nor his personality, nor any- 
thing that is thy colleague’s, but 
work out thine own salvation in 
fear and trembling. 

XI Thou shalt not lose thy sense 
of humor, for verily without it 
thou art lost and doomed surely to 
beat out thy brains upon thy 
blackboard. 


PHILOSOPHY—31 

I am willing to take life as a 
game of chess in which the Ist 
rules are not open to discussion.— 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM, A Writer’s 
Notebook. (Doubleday) 


POWER—32 

There is more power in the open 
hand than in the clenched fist.— 
HERBERT N Casson, Hardware News. 


PUBLICITY—33 

A clever publicity man once said, 
“Give me a million dollars and I'll 
make tuberculosis popular.”—Jour- 
neyman Barber. 


RADIO—34 

Hundreds of the more than 2,800 
radio stations now in existence are 
expected to go off the air within 
3 yrs. Some of the men studying 
television’s growth question wheth- 
er more than 2 of the present 4 
nat’l radio networks can survive 
that long—U S News & World 
Report. 
RECREATION—35 

Dr Karl A Menninger, noted 
psychiatrist, has made a scientific 
study of play. In his book, Love 
Against Hate, he says: “People who 
don’t play are potentially danger- 
ous. There seems to be a gen’l idea 
that recreation is all right if one 
doesn’t take it too seriously. My 
belief is that much the greater 
danger lies in not taking it seri- 
ously enough.” He points out that 
for a few fortunate adults play be- 





come an indulgence, but that for . 


others play is psychologically help- 
ful because it helps you to return 
to the happy childhood state when 
you weren’t tied down by routine 
and responsibilities; and enables 
you to work off aggressions in 
harmless forms.—GEORG MANN, “It’s 
No Trick to Relax,” Esquire, 12-’49. 


RESOURCES—Human—36 

Few men during their lifetime 
come anywhere near exhausting 
the resources dwelling within them. 
There are wells of strength that 
are never used.—RIcHarRD E Byrp,* 
arctic explorer, quoted in Radiator, 
hm, Mass Mutual Life Ins Co. 


SECURITY—37 

Chas A Beard* used to say that 
after gathering together by much 
hard work a small fortune in se- 
curities such as ry and other bonds, 
he had conceived a deep mistrust 
for all such forms of paper wealth 
during the panic yrs of ‘29-’33. 
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“With a farm and cows, at least, 
I can go and see to my investments 
with my own eyes,” he remarked, 
adding with a laugh: “And if the 
times get very bad again I can, 
at least, eat my investments.”— 
MATTHEW JOSEPHSON, “Chas A 
Beard: A Memoir,” Va Quarterly 
Review, Autumn ’49. 


SELF—Analysis—38 

Happiness, security and faith are 
available for every one of us, if 
we but look in the right place to 
find them—within ourselves—J L 
Krart, Krafitsman, hm, Kraft Foods 
Company. 


SPEECH—Speaking—39 

At the age of 32, the young man 
spoke with a peculiar lisp. Stand- 
ing in the arena of politics, after 
yrs of adventure in far places, he 
had reached an important turning 
point in his life. Could he make 
the transition? Who, he asked 
himself, would listen to a lisping 
politician? The young man plunged 
into grueling lessons in elocution 
and into the practice of the speech 
in which he earnestly hoped he 
would presently become proficient. 
He is now one of the world’s un- 
disputed masters of the English 
tongue — Winston Churchill!*— 


Christian Science Monitor. 





Wonder how it would work if 
we halted all activity in our 
country some day for at least 
an hr. During this hr then ask 
everyone to take that time to 
just sit down and do some seri- 
ous thinking and if possible 
try to figure out what it is all 
about. Perhaps we could find 
out just why we are going at 
such a fast gait, what we real- 
ly want and if we are going 
about getting it in the right 
way—Dora BARNARD, Missouri- 
an. (Harrisonville, Mo) 


SUCCESS—40 

The true measure of success in 
life lies in production for use and 
the welfare of the community. 


And of all failings, the ugliest is 
the lust for personal success.— 
DacoserT D Runes, Letters to My 
Son. (Philosophical Library) 


TELEVISION—41 

Comedian Jack Carter rec’d this 
letter from a Brooklyn dentist: 
“Saw your television show last 
night . . . and would like to call 
your att’n to a dark spot in your 
upper bicuspid area which shows 
up in television when you smile.”— 
PavuL DENIs, Pageant. 


TRUTH—42 

It would be a great thing for 
this world if truth and honesty 
were adv’d as much as cigarettes. 
—Ray D Everson, Ind Farmers’ 
Guide. 


UNITED NATIONS—43 

It’s world leadership when un- 
informed persons confuse UN with 
U S—Boston Globe. 


VALUES—44 

Savages in the wilderness are 
unwilling to go on fishing and 
hunting and piling up mat’l goods 
that are doomed to spoil when 
they know that they can make no 
possible use of these goods. The 
savages then turn to the painting 
of their canoes and their paddles 
and other development of their 
various art forms. Sometimes sav- 
ages have been wiser than civilized 
peoples in their recognition of the 
value of the daily satisfactions of 
living —HowarD BRAUCHER, editorial, 
Recreation. 


VETERANS—Education—45 

The Veterans Administration re- 
ports that veterans have taken 
more below college-level courses 
than any other training —Educa- 
tion Digest. 


VOCABULARY—46 

The difference between the right 
word and almost the right word is 
the difference between lightning 
and lightning bug—Mark TWwatn,* 
American humorist. 


WAR—Peace—47 

We spend billions of dollars for 
war and only pennies for peace; 
and so long as we do that we will 
continue to get war. — CHas A 
WELLs, Missions. 


WEALTH—48 

A man’s true wealth is the good 
he does in the world—Lovum Mor- 
RIs, Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 
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WISDOM—49 
Wisdom is never dear, provided 
the article be genuine. — Horace 


GREELEY,* American journalist. 





December 1-7—Jaycee Memorial Wk 
November 27 
1746—b Rob’t R Livingston, American 
statesman, diplomat 
1874—*b Chas A Beard, American his- 


rian 
—-> , ee Weizmann, ist pres of 


1949-2 "Carl Sagunbeck, German cir- 

cus-promoter 
November 28 

1520—Magellan entered Pacific Ocean 

1757—b Wm Blake, English poet, artist 

1829—b Anton Rubinstein, Russian 
pianist, composer 

1859—d Washington Irving, 


author 
1895—b Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist, 
composer 


American 


November 29 
1639—b Jean B_ Lully, 
French composer 


1793—d Antoine Barnave, French orator 


Italian-born 


1811—*b Wendell Phillips, American 
orator 

1832—b Louisa M Alcott, American 
author 

1872—*d Horace Greeley, American 


journalist 

1924—-d Giovanni Puccini, Italian oper- 
atic composer 

1929—*Adm Richard E Byrd dropped 
American flag on S Pole 

November 30 

1530—d Thos Cardinal Wolsey, English 
prelate, statesman 

1554—b Philip Sidney, English poet, 
statesman 

1628—baptized John Bunyan, English 
preacher, author 

1667—b Jonathan Swift, British satirist 

1819—b Cyrus W Field, American mer- 
chant, projector of Atlantic Cable 

1835—*b Sam’l —— — Twain), 
American humori 

1874—*b Winston churchill, British 
statesman, author 

1900—*d Oscar Wilde, English author 

December 1 


1878—b Jas Armand Rothschild, British 
political leader 


1943—Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin met 
at Teheran 
1948—d Frank Brett Noyes, American 
newspaperman 
December 2 
1547—d_ Hernando Cortez, Spanish ex- 


plorer 
1823—Monroe Doctrine declared 
18295—b Dom dro I, Brazilian ruler 
1859—*d John Brown, American abo- 
litionist 
> a Thacker Burleigh, Ameri- 
composer 
1885—b Geo R Minot, American physi- 
cian, pathologist 
1892—d Jay Gould, American financier 
1918—d Edmund Rostand, French dram- 
atist 
December 3 
1755—b Gilbert Stuart, American artist 
1818—Ill admitted to Union 
1873—b Arthur Atwater Kent, 


can mfr 

1894—d Rob’t Louis Stevenson, Scottish 
poet, novelist 

1910—*d Mary Baker Eddy, founder of 
Christian Science 

*Indicates relevant mat’l in current 
issue. See items thus marked. 


Ameri- 
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The courtroom rocked with 
laughter when the smartly dressed 
young woman gave her excuse on 
a speeding charge. “I’d just bought 
a new pair of shoes,” she said. 
“They are these platform type and 
I couldn't tell how far down I 
had my foot on the gas feed.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. a 


The days are gone when you 
could peer thru any one of a 
hundred knotholes and see a 
ball game free—they’re using 
that kind of lumber to put in- 
to $27,000 homes. — Powerfax, 
hm, Elliott Co. 


After a UN Commission meeting, 
a newspaper reporter approached 
a British delegate with some ques- 
tions about matters that were sup- 
posed to be kept secret. The Eng- 
lishman was suspicious. 

“Are you from Tass?” he asked. 

The reporter said no, he repre- 
sented a Polish newspaper. 

“Oh,” sniffed the Englishman, 
“Demi-Tasse.”"—N Y Times Mag. b 


Some chorus girls have vague 
minds in -Vogue bodies.—EarL 
WILson, N Y Post Syndicate. 


The parents of a 3-yr-old girl, 
a nursery-school neophyte, have 
just rec’d their lst report from her 
teacher: Her best subjects to date 
are Sandbox and Resting—New 
Yorker. c 


Atomic energy as explained in 1 
easy lesson on Duffy’s Tavern (ra- 
dio program): 

“First,” said Archie, “they make 
a great big hole in the ground. 
Then they take the uranium outta 
the hole and ship it to Oak Ridge, 
where they spend billions of dol- 
lars chopping it up into little 
atoms. Then they stuff these atoms 
into a bomb and drop the bomb 
on the earth.” 

“What for?” asked Finnegan. 

“To make a big hole in the 
ground,” repl’d Archie. 

“Why do they do all that?” ques- 
tioned Finnegan. 

Archie repl’d, “Progress!”—Lar- 
RY WOLTERS, Oklahoman. d 

His health wasn’t any too good, 
so the Eastern city-dweller went 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Hy GARDNER 

The Pres of Brazil is a very 

witty fellow. When asked to 

make a speech in Nova Scotia, 

he announced he could only 

speak about a doz words of 

English. He then proceeded to 

speak to them: “Ladies and 

Gentlemen,” he said, “I am 

pleased to meet you. El Moroc- 

co. Twenty-One. The Stork. 

Thank You!”—Parade. 
looking for a place to live in the 
Southwest. In one small town in 
Ariz, he approached an old timer 
sitting on the steps of the gen’l 
store. “Say,” he asked, “what’s the 
death rate around here?” 

“Same as it is back East, bub,” 
ans’d the old fellow, “one to a 
person.”—FRANK BALL, Tracks, hm, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. e 


“ ” 


The son of a church deacon had 
cut loose with a rather strong word. 
The father called the kid over. 

“Here’s a quarter,” he said, “now 
don’t ever let me hear you using 
that word again.” 

Some few days later, the kid 
hunted out his father. “Dad,” he 
said breathlessly, “I have a new 
word and it’s a corker, but it’ll 
cost you a dollar to hear this one!” 
—JOoE CREASON, Louisville Courier- 
Jnl Mag. f 

A Communist is a guy whe 
says everything is perfect in 

Russia but stays here because 

he likes to rough it—WALTER 

WINCHELL, King Features Syn- 

dicate. 

The late Chas Page Eden, the 
august dean of Oriel College, rec’d 
from the undergraduates grave 
charges against the college cook. 
Eden summoned the alleged of- 
fender, related the bill of particu- 
lars against him and threatened 
dismissal if he did not immedi- 
ately mend his ways. 

“Ah, la Dean,” the cook re- 
joined with Gallic grace, “give to 
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the complaints of those prankish 
young men no thought when they 
rail against my dinners.” 

“And why not?” the Dean de- 
manded. 

“Because,” repl’d the cook, “they 
come to me in just the same way 
and complain about your lectures!” 
—-Wall St Jnl. Zz 


Only a psychiatrist can find 
it, but really everybody has a 
streak of sanity in him some- 
where——Wax Kazette. 


“ ” 


As Mrs Hadley, the vivacious 
widow from St Louis, stepped from 
an elevator the other day one. of 
the town’s most prominent busi- 
nessmen grabbed her and kissed 
her. Mrs Hadley recoiled in con- 
siderable surprise and demanded 
to know what was up! The amor- 
ous gentleman informed her that 
he had seen V-Pres Barkley’s pic- 
ture in the paper practically every 
day, kissing Gloria Swanson or 
somebody or other. He thought 
that a lady as charming as Mrs 
Hadley should not be passed by. 

When Barkley heard about it, he 
told friends: “Well, if it’s going to 
get to this, I guess I'll have to 
do my kissing in exec session.”— 
NAN A. h 


“ ” 


Alfred Lunt is a talented ama- 
teur cook, who takes great pride 
in his culinary achievements. He 
devotes as much loving care to 
the preparation of a new sauce 
as he does to a new role. 

On one occasion he was to give 
a supper party for several friends 
after an opening night on Broad- 
way. The opening was a tremen- 
dous success. The following after- 
noon, however, when Lunt ap- 
peared at the theatre, he was 
deep in gloom. 

“Why so dejected?” asked a fel- 
low actor. 

“It was a terrible flop,” ans’d 
Lunt. 

“What are you talking about? 
The opening was a smash success!” 
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“Oh, that,” said Lunt disin- 
terestedly. “I was thinking of last 
night’s souffle.” — IrRvING HOFFMAN, 
Hollywood Reporter. i 


When better cars are built, 
the back-seat driver will be 
enclosed in a soundproof case. 
—Wax Kazette. 


“Hey, you! Pull over!” shouted 
the traffic cop. The lady complied, 
and the judge next day fined her 
$25. She went home in great anxie- 
ty lest her husband, who always 
examined her check book should 
learn of the incident. Then inspira- 
tion struck, and she marked the 
check stub, “One pull-over, $25.”— 
JOHN A FERRALL, Volta Review. j 


Politeness in parents today 
embodies the art of knowing 
when not to interrupt chil- 
dren. — HENRY A COURTNEY, 
Country Gentleman. 


Sir Henry Irving, the actor, 
couldn’t tolerate people who put 
on airs. One night, at a dinner 
party, he was seated next to a 
wealthy snob who was trying his 
best to embarrass the actor. Know- 
ing that Irving had never attended 
a univ, the snob inqg’d in a loud 
voice: “Were you ever at Oxford, 
old boy?” 

“No,” repl’d Irving evenly, “but 
my sec’y was.”—Home Topics. k 


—Chicago Tribune. 1 


mm ee eee 1 
| Lucky 7... | 
| A revised version of an old | 
| nursery rhyme raised a laugh | 
| at a luncheon of the Wholesale | 
: Textile Ass’n in London. It 
went: 
“Monday's child shall have a 
wy, 
Tuesday's child free milk to | 
swig; 

Wednesday’s child shall have 
| free classes, | 
| Thursday’s child new pairs of | 
| glasses, | 
| Friday’s child free school nu- | 
| trition, | 
| Saturday’s child nurse and | 
| physician; | 
| But the child that is born on | 
| the Sabbath day | 
; Shall have the tazes to pay.” ! 
| 
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Real life frequently is funnier 
than the funny papers. A school- 
teacher wrote to the Copyright Of- 
fice in Washington saying she had 
always longed to write poetry. Now, 
she said, she had retired and was 
free to devote herself to poetry, 
but she was a law-abiding citizen 
and had no wish to violate a fed’l 
law. So, in order that her work 
might be properly licensed, would 
the Copyright -Office please send 
her a “poetic license’? — JERRY 
FLEISHMAN, Trailer Talk, hm, War- 
ner Fruehauf Trailer Co. m 

“And now that you have had an 
opportunity of hearing my opin- 
ions,” said a Parliamentary candi- 
date, “you'll agree that my oppo- 
nent hasn’t a leg to stand on.” 

A voice from the back of the 
hall: “All the more reason why he 
should have the seat.”—Montreal 
(Canada) Star. n 

Mark Twain* was visiting H H 
Rogers, an oilman, who led the 
humorist into his library. “There,” 
he said, as he pointed to a bust 
of white marble, “what do you 
think of that?” 

It was a bust of a young woman 
coiling her hair. Twain looked at 
it a moment, and then said: “It 
isn’t true to nature.” 

“Why not?” Mr Rogers asked. 

“She ought to have her mouth 
full of hair pins!”—Kansas City 
Star. o 


A man who gives in when he 
is wrong is wise. A man who 
gives ‘in when he is right is 
married.—Beldenews. 

An att’y and his 4-yr-old son 
were walking home from church 
when the small boy looked up 
with a puzzled expression. “Daddy, 
why do they always say ‘amen’ 
when they pray?” he asked earn- 
estly. “Why don’t they ever say 
‘awomen’?” 

The lawyer explained as best he 
could that it was an old estab- 
lished custom, with a Biblical prec- 
edent. But the boy seemed un- 
convinced. 

“I think,” he said, “it’s because 
all the songs are hymns.”—Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot. p 





ADVERTISING: New medium for 
display adv’g is “Magicast,” which 
creates illusion of image that fol- 
lows audience with startling per- 


sistence. Made of Vinylite, face 
appears to move or follow viewer 
completely around. Wonder-Art, 
Inc, 251 W 57 St, N Y 19. (Forbes) 

DETERGENTS: Latest venture 
in synthetic detergent sweepstakes 
is cleanser called No-Rinse Surf, 
announced recently by Lever Bros. 
Clothes washed with product need 
no rinsing. (Business Wk) 


FOOD—Products: Canned cream, 
neither powdered, condensed nor 
evaporated but which keeps fresh 
indefinitely, is produced by Liqua- 
Dry Milk Co, of Mauston, Wis. 
Cream, containing 18% butterfat, 
will stay fresh in an ordinary ice- 
box for 30 days after opened. 
(Changing Times) 


FARM—Mach’y: “Rock Trap,” 
new item of farm mach’y is being 
mfr’d in Canada. Fits on grain 
combines and is said to stop rocks 
from going into and breaking mov- 
ing mechanism. Stops expensive 
repairs necessary when rocks are 
picked up with grain for thresh- 
ing. Device bypasses rocks. (Fi- 
nancial Post, Canada) 


TEXTILES: Orlon, new synthetic 
fabric produced by E I du Pont 
de Nemours Co, will wash as easily 
as nylon, dry almost as quickly. 
Fabric keeps shape, won’t shrink, 
is mothproof and fireproof. First 
production is largely for automo- 
bile tops, tents, tarpaulins, chim- 
ney filter cloths (to reduce smoke 
nuisance) and other fabrics for 
industrial purposes. (Christian Ob- 
server) 


“ ” 


TRANSPORTATION: Convenient 
new bus seat-on-the-aisle ‘swings 
out so occupant doesn’t have to 
get up to let passenger in window 
seat move in or out. (Newsweek) 
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What Can Be Done About Con- 
flict?—Ros’t W KINcEy, Birming- 
ham News-Age-Herald, 11-6-’49. 

What’s wrong when men and 
women in the same community 
can have such widely separated 
convictions on basic and funda- 
mental issues? 

That’s not an easy question to 
answer but there does come to 
mind such contributing factors as 
special interests, environment, in- 
dividual economic background and 
problems, and instilled teachings 
and doctrines... 

There is conflict between the 
free enterprise system and organ- 
ized labor whether the issue is di- 
rect or indirect. At least that is 
true in the case of some segments 
of organized labor. 

We know the free enterprise sys- 
tem has many faults. And yet we 
know that with all its faults it is 
the best system yet devised if men 
are to work as free individuals. 

Would you discard it? 

We can take organized labor 
apart and get pretty indignant 
about a lot of things. 

But would you discard that? 

The right of the individual to 
work is a basic precept of the free 
enterprise system. It is a consti- 
tutional right ... 

There are many things to be said 
in favor of organized labor. It is 
the best system yet devised, faulty 
as it is, to protect the interest of 
the masses. 

No man can be free if he is de- 
nied the right to join a labor 
union of his own choosing. He is 
just as much of a slave if he is 
forced to join that union against 
his wishes—as a prerequisite to 
the right to work. 

And that’s where there is a con- 
flict when there should be no con- 
flict if we are to interpret the con- 
stitution literally and abide by 
constitutional gov’t. 

It is a distressing thing, but the 
wide disregard for this basic and 
even sacred right of the individual 


—the utter contempt for it in some 
quarters—is not strengthening pub- 
lic respect for gov’t, for unions or 
for our system of free enterprise... 


The 4th round of strikes in | 
the U S has caused a loss of | 
$6 billion since the war. Half, | 
or $3 billion has been lost by | 
workers. The average coal miner | 
in these past 4 yrs has obtained | 
a net gain in daily income of | 
$1.75 at a cost of $2,100 lost | 
thru strikes. Present strikes are 
aimed primarily at more bene- 
fits to workers rather than high- 
er wages.—Moody Student. 


It does seem that labor’s re- 
sponsibility is to recognize these 
basic truths and be governed ac- 
cordingly; that the public should 
speak up, and that the forces of 
law and order should get on or 
off the job. 

I believe a law-abiding citi- 
zen who wants to work nonunion 
at any legitimate profession or 
trade should be protected in that 
right if it takes the Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force combined 
to do it. 

And the same thing applies to 
the man who wants to join a 
union. 

I can’t figure out any possible 
reason on the face of the earth 
why it doesn’t work that way; 
but it doesn’t. 





American Life in a 
Communist Regime 

What would the U S be like un- 
der Soviet rule? From the lips of 
American Communists, we have 
the answer... 

Here are some of the main fea- 
tures of the United Soviet States of 
the American Republic (USSAR) 
as they have been depicted by 
Communist leaders: 

The capital will be in Chicago or 
some other large industrial center. 
Washington will be razed. 

The Red army will support the 
Gov't. 
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A Central Exec Comm will rule. 

Citizenship will be restricted to 
“useful workers.” 

Soviet courts will be entirely un- 
der control of the CEC. 

All social organizations will be 
abolished. 

All farms will be organized into 
giant collectives. 

All factories, mines, power plants, 
railroads, telephones and _ radios 
will be taken over by the state 
and operated. 

Women will be freed from “slav- 
ery.” “Freedom of sex life” will be 
encouraged. 

All schools, colleges and univ’s 
will be co-ordinated under the 
rule of the Gov’t. 

Churches will be seized by the 
state. 

The press, motion pictures and 
radio will be taken over by the 
Gov't. 

Wm Z Foster, present head of 
American Communists, described 
the above features of a Commu- 
nist state in his book, Toward a 
Soviet America (Coward McCann) 
written in ’32. It’ remains as the 
clearest outline of Communist de- 
signs for the U S—Omaha World 
Herald. 
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